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INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPIMENT FOR COLLEGES t 
Case Study of a Consortiuin AppToach, 



Abstract 

The article begins with a stateiiient by W, Jajwes PophM suggesting 
that instructional developinent will die on college and miveTsity cairi- 
puses. Further^ he suggests that the lack of sufficiemt comniitineiat is 
the cause. The major body of the article traces the developineM and Im 
plementation of an instructional developTnent pragram from the perspec* 
tive of GOnsortium approach. Discussion revolves around tto cQriiS0rtiuJn 
design of the program, selection of faculty for ptograin inclusion^ and 
Faculty Seminars, The article closes with a r^statnient of Popham's 
admonition and proposes consideratioB$ to help insure the successfMl 
implementation of instructional development on campuses of colleges 
and universities* 



A racent article by James Popham raised the question^ "Will in- 
structional improvtiTient become an integral part of any effectively func- 
tioning institution of advanced learning? Current adds favor the faddish 
demise... the cause of death will likely turn out to be insufficient 
cfQininitment Although the final answer will not be available for sever- 
al years, the intent of this article is to report the efforts of one 
instructional development program created through a consortium of col- 
leges as a result of federal funding. 

The consortium was composed of nine public and private colleges 
iwithin the state of Nebraska whose membership is characteri5;ed as having 
B liberal arts brientation. The members were: Chadron State College^ 
Cdllege of St. Mary, Dana College, Doane College, Hastings College, 
Midland Lutheran Col lege, Peru State College, Wayne State College and 
Yorlc College. Higher education in Nebraska has not had a great deal 
of broad cooperative effort In the past and this consortium marks a 
major milestone toward this venture « 

The original purposes of the consortlun! focused around the develops 
ment and utilization ©f ir^strHctional television organized through' the 
Nebraska Ed«ational Teiavision Coyiicil of Higher Education (NETCHE3 . 
V/hile earlier effoTts were solely in the field of instructional televi- 
sion, NETCffi, bocame th© Drganis-ational vehicle through which a variety 
of other kinds of activities began appearing for the benefit oif the 
eollegas^ both individually and collectively. 

Major guidance of NETGHE and NETCHE-related activities molvmd from 
moetiogs held by the . academiie deans from each of the nine institutions « 
Thesa meetings are designed t© discuss mutual concerns and Identiify inu- 
tual problCTs. As a result of these deans' ffieetingi, programs were de- 
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sipped to meet the needs of the collective body. Some of the programs 

included! the Visiting Mimoi'ity Scholars Program, the Field Engineer 

SeTvice Program and the Developmental Studies Program* These meetings 

were ext'amely importanit because theiy served as a vehicle of change. 

Mayhew recofnized the MportSJice of th& dean when he wrote, the 

auademic vice-pTesideinit has tha responsibility for being the principal 

ichange agent J''^ Eble iiiidicated that it is the dean^s office which has 

the major responsibdlity few imitiating, implementing and maintaining 

t 

am instructional develppmept prograin,- 

During ona of the £reqiaen.t meetings of the 1973-74 academic year^^ 
a new need was expressed by the deans ^ this need being the development 
and funding of an Instructional Development Program designed to serve 
all of the colleges. In order to establish this program^, the Executive 
Director of NETCHE was given the initial assignm.ent to prepai^e a request 
for Federal assistance. Wnmn the consortium receiwed a gr(an\t, it became 
the Tesponsibility ©£ the newly hired eooirdlnator to Impl/eiient the pro- 
gram. Since the coiordiEator' was an indlvidyal who wai not b mCTber of 
any of the consortium schools 5, and yet 3 was familiar with eacli of the 
institutio'ES, he had the following advamtagesr 

A, He could not easily be sterotyped by the faculty nor acciased of align- 

menic with any factions, 

B\, Mb had a raiatively objective parspectiv© becaMse of lack of alls- 

' gience to a particular ichooi * 

C. He was basically independent of the informl power strticture on each 
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Df th© campuses, 

Fouir assuinptions undat* which the lnstTUi:tional Development Program 
opmmted during the i974-7S aicadeBiic year wer^: 



1. People have integrity^ will work hard toward objectives to which 
they are committed, and will respoiid to self-coTitrol and self-direc- 
tion as thay pursiie their obj actives. 

2. There exists a capacity to exercise a high degree of imagination,, 
Tngenuity, and creativity in the solution of problems among the 
participants in the program. 

3, The participant in the prograu^., under the proper conditions^ is not 
only capable of accepting^ but will seek responsibility * 

4, Work is natural to an adult and under the proper conditions he will 
respond by completing the activities t© whicti he has coMnitted him- 
self.^ 

Further J there are five Tnotivational f actons on which the progrs^n 
was based which served as reinfr^cement for faculty participation. Tltese 
were: (1) opportunity for achievemeBt^ (2) opportunity to receive re= 
cognition, ([3) opportunity for fulfilling ;vork, (4) opportunity to as- 
sume responsibilaty and {5> possible oppartunity for advancement 

Following the establishment of the ass«ptiQns and motivation forces, 
major consideration was focused on the selection of faculty* Much of 
the lilerature on instructional development in higher education concern- 
ing the sielection of the faculty tends to revolve around three broad 
grpyps. According to Eble, the thr^ie groups might be *^the beginning 
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facmlty members, those in mid-career, find those close to retirement/' 
pQjpham also dafiBes tteee groups 

A. The skilled teachers *'who need little if any, instruc- 
tional assistance*'' 

B. "Those professors who are not particularly effective in- 
stnuctors,, but^ given reasonable attxactive incentives, 
would be willing to effect substantial change to increase 
their teaching skills J' 

C. 'Those professors who, though ineffectual, are either 



(1) op inly contemptuous o£ programs designed to anieliorate 
theiv instructional inadeqiiacies or (2) too fear-ful to 
declare their owm. weakiiesses. Such prof essoins will active^ 
ly resi|t any change in their present instructional prac- 
tices."^ 

Popham/^s jnodel is more generalljf accapted and it suggests that 
major amphmsis be directed toward the second group, iecausa of diffi- 
cyities associated with a consortium effort in terms of visibility 
not hmng located on campiUiS it was felt that an advantage woiu^.d be 
gainfi by tjslng those faciiltj mmbmws v^ho were generally Mnsidared 
calJient Cgroup one) . It iii^as assimed that their participation anid siaccsss- 
€ul completaon/ would pro/iuce program visibility through conversatioBS 
¥/ith their colleagues. It v^b.s anticipated that this type of visibility 
-would evolve a' nimber of qu'estions raised by non -participants and ansv^ered 
by both tte dmn and the participatiBg faculty* In other wrds, it was 
hoped ttot participating faculty would articulate most positive expres- 
sions to their colleag^jes. 

One additional critarionj aside from being an excollent teachar^ 
consisted of the jtidgmamtal raquirement that each faculty participant 
be politically powerful and influential with his colleagues, HaveLock 
idantifies these individuals as the *^opinion leaders,''^ This judgment 
was made by the 4em^ frop each of the respective campuses. 

Since it was wpiossible for the coordinator to be on each campus 
daiiy^ an individual fron each of the respective campuses Mas designated 
m the campus c0ordinator* His qualifications were the sams as those 
mf the participaJiits^ with one additional qualifieatlon, although it was 
'M0t wiverially m&t. It was suggested to the deans that the cait^ui coor- 
dinator be a iRember of the division or departmenft of education. This 
was designed to facilitate the Implementation of the program because of 
his presumed familiarity mth th© Instructional developin©nt concept, 
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particularly as practiced in elementary and secondary level schools. 
For those campus coordinators not specifically from a department of edu- 
cation, it was requested that the dean identify an individual who had 
considerable interest in Instruct ionial development for higher education. 

Generally, each dean selected approximate If four or five faculty 
persons to participate in the program* In two instances ^ three or four 
small corranlttees were formed on the respective campuses instead of the 
selection of individuals. This was done to increase the influence of 
the program to as many faculty members as possible. 

In ordei^ to facilitate the campus coordinator's job, or at least 
allow him the necessary time to speak with each pSTticipant frequently, 
he was given approximately one-fourth reduced teaching responsibility. 
His ^responsibilities fQr the program included the coordination of and re- 
sponsibility for the $1900 allotted to each campus for its respective 
instructional development activities. The $1900 was earmarked for the 
purchase of materials directly related to the projects being developed 
by each of the individuals or committees' ln the program, (The coiranittee 
format will hereafter be referred to as individual,) The campus coor- 
dinator was to divide the monies as equitably as possible and make ad- 
justments where appropriate and with consent of the participants. In 
effect, the faculty and the campus coordinator had complete responsibility 
for the monies. The technique of allowing the faculty and the campus 
coordinator to assume the responsibility for the mnnies proved to be 
desirable because it helped get the campus coordinator involved in as- 
sisting with the development of tha faculty instroctional development 
projects. 

The major role of the program coordinator was to '^focus on building 
identification of and commitment to worthwhile objectivei in the work 
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context and upon building mutual trust and respect in the interpersonal 

context J'^^ That is, it was deemad important that the coordinator 

spend his time developing positive relationships and getting coiranitment 

froin the faculty members to complete a project which they determined to 

be most appropriate to their needs, Rubin suggests that ",,.the task**,i 

not to remake the teacher according to a pre«determined mold, but rather 
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to capitalize upon the natural attributes which exist," 

Through frequent contacts (onQQ each two-week period during fall), 
finalization o£ the projscts became clear and work began toward the 
completion of the commitments.. The rationale behind this frequent con- 
tact was based on one assumption* Faculty in the small liberal arts- 
oriented college tend to have a relatively heavy teaching load. There- 
fore, they need to have gentle reminders thus insuring project comple^ 
tion. 

To validate this assumption, a mid-year evaluation form was mailed 
to each participant in the program asking his opinion relative to the 
value of the coordinator's regular visit. The responses indicated that 
the two-week period was about right and that It served as a subtle re- 
minder that each had made a coimnitment toward which he was progressing. 

In addition to the establishment of goals toward which each facul- 
ty person worked, the coordinator attempted to respond to each request 
for assistance as quickly as possible* Assistance took the form of 
locating information and appropriate resources, and making arrangements 
to insure the completion of tasks requiring special facilities not found 
on the respective campus. For example, data processing, film reproduc- 
tion, .^nd videotape reproduction were among some of the tasks. As a gen- 
eralized rule, the attempt was made to do everything possible which would 
make the faculty person's project less complicated while at the same time 



not allowing development of a depeiidency on the coordinator. 

An intarestlng phenomenon was related to the variety o£ disciplines 
represented by the faculty participating in the Instructional Develop- 
ment Program. Virtually all of the different major disciplines were re-^ 
presented with the result that projects becmne characterized by diversity 
in scope and in content. To provide a feellns for the flavor of this 
diversification, brief descriptions of several projects are given below: 

A. One college organized a multiple committee structure in which one 
conuTiittee developed and implemented an interdisciplinary course on com- 
munication. Another coiranittee from this college took upon itself the 
task ©f conducting a college-wide student evaluation relative to faculty 
teaching performances, 

B. In another college possessing the committee structure, one coimnittee 
developed a faculty in-service program on the improvement of teacher 
made tests. This in-service program Kas implemented on the campus on 
t\vo different occasions and once during a Faculty Seminar (the Faculty 
Seminar concept will be described later). 

C. One faculty person developed an astronomy course for the interim 
session held at his college, ^rhe course was shaped around the Keller 
Planl2 to an extent permitted by the restrictions imposed when teaching 
during an interim period. 

D. An individual developed and utilized media (transparenciea, 8mm 
movies, and slides) to improve his teaching a course on statistics. 

E. A faculty person of one college developed an independent study format 
for his art appreciation course. This new format used synchronised 
slide/tape units and instructional television units in place of the pre- 
viously used lecture method, 

F. Ctae woman, teaching a frestoan composition course, utiliied a tech- 
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nique to increase the construction and continuity of writing through 
slide imits* Thu technique involved students' making slides which "tell 
a story These "stories" were then transferTed to the written medium 
by the student. The basic idea behind this method is to help the student 
transfer the visual interpretation of hla world into the written word, 
G, Finally^ a faculty person developed a sliae/taps unit on Norse myth- 
ology which she used as part of her literature classes. This unit was 
also placed in the library for use by other students and to serve as 
review by the members of her classes. 

These descriptions are provided as a sampling of the breadth o£ 
topics which were developed as a result of tha Instrijctional Develop- 
ment Program. 

One assimption, not previously mentioned ^ concerns the belief that 
there exists a treiiiendous reservoir of talent among the faculty within 
the colleges served by the prograjn, Base^ on this assumption, and that 
faculty have a need to gat together to discuss mutual concerns about 
teaching and learnings a special series of activities were developed 
entitled "Faculty Seminars.'^ 

The Faculty Seminar was designed to use the talents existing in 
the colleges by capitalizing on the projects developed as part of the 
program. Specifically, four seminars were conducted having the follow- 
ing themes: 

A* "Teacher-Made Testing and Assessment," 

"Individualized Approach to Art Appreciation,'* 
C, "Individualized Learning for Business,'* 

D* "Computer Applications in the Classroom for Mon-Con^utfi^ People." 

All faculty members from the consortium cdlleges were invited to 
participate in the Faculty Seminar of their choice* Few of the Faculty 
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in the consortium have had the opportunity to visit other campuses; 
therefore, an attempt was made to conduct the seminars on canipuses within 
the consortium rather than at the NETCHE offices. 

The beauty of the Faculty Seminar strategy was that through pro- 
ject development, custom-made for the needs of the individual and his 
discipline i a ready source of expertise became available to stimulate 
information dissemination and the sharing of ideas. In turn, indivi- 
duals who participated in the Faculty Seminars became likely candidates 
for inclusion in the program for the following year. It is felt that 
the combination of this selection process with additional recommendations 
from current participants and the academic deans will produce a list of 
faculty who might benefit from the program in succeeding years t 

The net result of this year's program realized a direct impact 
on approximately one-seventh of the total faculty in the consortium of 
nine colleges. This is based on the fact that out of approximately 650 
faculty persons teaching at the colleges, fifty indiv j.duals were involved 
in the development of the projects and about fifty individuals partici- 
pated in the Faculty Seminars * 

Ciiw riiial issue remains and it concerns assisting the faculty parti- 
cipants with the development of their instructional projects. Much ef* 
fort was expended to accpmplish two things: first , secure appropriate 
resdurce materials for the members of the faculty who were working on 
their respective projects* This resource material was generally in the 
form of technical articles on instructional development or descriptions 
of similar kinds pf endeavors developed elsewhere. The second was related 
to making a careful assessment of establls^^g where the faculty person 
was with respect to his knowledge about teaching practicei and/or devel- 
opment of instructional materials and then g:uide him from this established 
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point to a now level of competence and understanding p The central concern 
was with helping this individufil to grow in ways most suited to his needs 
as defined by the goals which he set for himself. This was the critical 
part in the whole process: establishment of goals for his professional 
growth. Rubin provided an admonition with respect to this concern when 
he wrote about the faculty development in elementary and secondary schools. 
"The typical program makes little allowance for individuality*.,"^^ Higher 
education should not replicate this error, 

"Will instructional improvement become an integral part of any 
effectively functioning institution of advanced learning? Current odds 
favor the faddish demise,,, the cause of death will likely turn out to 
be insufficient c oinmitment .'- 

This was the opening thesis of the article and I would like to 
add the following. The evidenc© provided from the Instructional Develop- 
ment Program suggests that coimnitment Cadministrative and financial) 
alone is not sufficient without two important considerations. First * 
faculty attitudes must be shaped through a carefully devised strategy 
designed to gradually build an atmosphere favoring the Importance of 
improving teaching. Second ^ there must be^ through gradual accumulation 
of hard evidence, such as that developed as a result of the program^ 
information showing that efforts directed toward the improvement of teach- 
iug realise increased student performances. 

Final ly* one must consider the importance of time, time to allow 
a program to work and bear fruit without having detractors attack the 
program prematurely. Therefore, before embarking on a course of instruc- 
tional improvement among faculty within higher education^ it is l^eratWa 
that at least a firm four or five-year program be outlined, funded ^ staffed 
and impleraentad to raallie the desired benefits. At the conclusion of 
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this tim© £Tmm, sufficient amplricsl evidence vlll %e a\railable from 
more than two-thirds of the faculty on wWch to hm& dec! bIot making. 
The odds will most ' likely favor ccntinuation of a valuablf program. 
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